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inner condition; it is the expression indeed of states of
inner harmony, of exquisite poise, such as rarely occur in the
life of humanity. The condition of writing good poetry is
the occurrence, stimulated in some way, of such experience.
"Some system of impulses not ordinarily in adjustment within
itself or adjusted to the world finds something which orders
it and gives it fit exercise." In such a state of release from inner
conflict and ill-adaptation a greater vitality than is normal
occurs, and "then follows the peculiar sense of ease, of rest-
fulness, of free unimpeded activity, and the feeling of acceptance,
of something more positive than acquiescence'*. The result is
poetry. Such experiences, we gather, are not the result of
moral struggle; 'something is found' which brings them about.
Such experiences are the most valuable we can have, and they
are therefore the most moral; and to read poetry, and as
a result to have such experiences ourselves, is to be given
a most valuable and moral experience likely to affect us
permanently for the better. Mr. Richards, therefore, claims
to have shown how precisely poetry is important; it is only
the development of the psychology of instinct and emotion
that has made this possible for us, 'and moreover, the wild
speculations natural in pre-scientific inquiry definitely stood
in the way'. Thus the doctrine is that poetry is the expression
of the most moral conditions in man's life, and the reading
of it likely to produce more moral living.
It will be seen that this view is very different from that which
we have tried to set out. I have already tried to argue that Mr.
Richards lays a false emphasis upon emotion and instinct for
the purposes of criticism at the expense of emphasis on
imaginative apprehension; our concern here is to observe
that in considering the relationship of poetry to morals, this
difference of emphasis leads to two radically different views
of that relationship, the one based on order and organization
among subjective responses, the other on order and clarity of
the imaginative apprehension of such responses. (For
convenience of the following discussion we may usefully keep